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A microbiologist at Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian has devel- 
oped a new plasma substitute 
which reduces life-threatening 
side effects in the critical first 
steps of burn therapy. 

Dr. Charles L. Fox Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Microbiology in the 
Department of Surgery, P&S, 
has reported finding the “op- 
timal” mix of ingredients for 
se in treating severely burned 
ccident victims. It marks a 
new direction in the formula- 
tion of such solutions because 
of its high concentration of 
sodium. 

The solution helps restore 
sodium to proper levels in the 
body without causing danger- 
ous cell dehydration or swell- 


ing, two potentially fatal side 
effects associated with current 
treatments. Burned cells and 
tissues disrupt the body’s nor- 
mal balance of sodium and 
water; restoring the proper 
balance is the crucial initial 
therapy for burn patients. 
Dr. Fox’s formula is a depar- 
ture from dilute (hypotonic) 
saline solutions commonly used 
in hospitals. Doctors have been 
cautious about concentrated 
solutions, fearing they would 
cause cellular dehydration. But 
the P&S scientist reports that 
his formula, which has more 
sodium than found in normal 
body fluid, produces a “bene- 
ficial degree”’ of dehydration— 
Please turn to page three 


No Life of Ease for Dr. C. R. Wise: 
He Goes on to Meet New Challenges 


On Thursday, May 22, more 
than 150 employees who served 
under Dr. Carl R. Wise, Assist- 
ant Vice President for Profes- 
ional Services to Patients, 
et in Harkness Hall to give 
their boss a retirement party, 
greeting him with a larger- 
than-life photograph, showing 
him in action (see photo- 
graph). On the following day, 
it was learned that Dr. Wise 
had been asked to stay on until 
the end of October. 

On October 28, The Depart- 
ment of Pathology, Columbia 
University, gave Dr. Wise a 
black tie dinner party, hosted 
by Dr. Donald W. King, at the 
University Club. 

Dr. Wise’s retirement from 
Presbyterian Hospital, there- 





es 
Pal 


fore, became official October 
31, but many of us who know 
him well suspected that he was 
not about to lay aside his 
stethoscope and prescription 
pad and fade slowly away into 
a life of ease. Such doubts were 
more than justified, because 
on November 1, Dr. Wise as- 
sumed his new responsibili- 
ties as medical director of the 
Westchester Health Mainte- 
nance Organization, now al- 
most ready to become operative 
as a center for prepaid health 
services to serve industry, 
unions and families through- 
out the area. All of his em- 
ployees, colleagues and many 
friends wish him the very best 
in his new undertaking, cer- 

Please turn to page two 
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Dr. Wise may be asking guests at his retirement party whether they prefer him 


with pipe or with libation, 





More than 3,700 marriages 
will be performed at Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center 
next month. 

Some of the best men in at- 
tendance will be outfitted with 
walkie-talkies, and the cere- 


mony will take place not in the 
Pauline A. Hartford Memorial 
Chapel but in a small room in 
the Service Building. 

There, on the night of Fri- 
day, the 12th of December, and 
the early morning hours of 


Congestion Cut in VC Emergency 








By Use of Triage Desk in Lobby 


a 


Closeup of the triage desk before the shift begins: Ms. Mary Moran, medical 


nurse practitioner, is flanked by Mmes. Nydia Lugo, left, and Rose Dauria. 


On October 1, anew arrange- 
ment of services, designed for 
the improved use of space, 
manpower, and electronic data 
processing technology, was 
effected in the lobby of Van- 
derbilt Clinic. 

The new arrangement 
changes the flow pattern of pa- 
tients who come to Vanderbilt 
Clinic without appointments. 
On weekdays from 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. such patients no 
longer go first to Area B for 
screening and processing. This 
eliminates in the medical emer- 
gency area the congestion due 
to the large numbers of pa- 
tients seeking clinic appoint- 
ments and general information 
along with those who have 
come for immediate medical 
attention. 

Instead, all patients without 
appointments proceed to the 
triage desk on their immediate 
left as they enter from Broad- 
way. Personnel who have re- 
located from Area B staff this 
desk, which is divided into 
three stations. 

At station 1, a receptionist 

Please turn to page two 
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New Plasma Substitute Developed | Yelephone Cutover Slated Next Month 
Of Crucial Significance for Burns 


December 13, 3,700 telephone 
extensions will be, in electrical 
engineering parlance, “mar- 
ried” to new numbers inte- 
grated by a computer in a cen- 
tral office of the New York 
Telephone Company at 146th 
Street and Convent Avenue. A 
new telephone exchange—694— 
has been created for the grow- 
ing needs of Columbia-Presby- 
terian, a city within a city with 
10,000 employees, staff, stu- 
dents and patients. 

The mass ceremony, carried 
out with all due speed to mini- 
mize interruptions in telephone 
service, will complete the 
switchover of the Medical Cen- 
ter’s telephone facility to anew 
computerized switching sys- 
tem, announced in the March 
1975 Stethoscope by G. R. 
Masten, Vice President (Non- 
Professional Services), PH, 
and James Kiernan, Superin- 
tendent of Services. 

Existing Medical Center ex- 
tensions will be disconnected 
from the switchboard presently 
in use and the Electronic 
Switching System will be con- 
nected to the new terminals by 
a team of specialists. Several 

Please turn to page three 





Anatomy Chairman Named by P&S 


Dr. Michael D. Gershon has 
been appointed Chairman of 
the Department of Anatomy 
and Professor of Anatomy, 
P&S. The appointment, an- 
nounced by Dr. Donald F.. Tap- 
ley, Dean of P&S, was effective 
October 1. 

Dr. Gershon was graduated 
from Cornell University and 
Cornell University Medical 
College with many academic 
distinctions and became Asso- 
ciate Professor of Anatomy at 
the Medical College in 1969 
and Professor of Anatomy in 
June 1975. He was a research 
associate in the Department of 
Pharmacology at Oxford Uni- 
versity in 1965-66 and a Markle 
Foundation Scholar in Aca- 
demic Medicine. 

Dr. Gershon’s research fo- 
cuses on the neural control of 
gastrointestinal activity, the 
role of neurochemical sub- 
stances in controlling the elec- 
trical activity of the brain dur- 
ing the rapid eye movement 
phase of sleep, and the possible 
auto-toxic effect of the sym- 






Dr. Michael D. Gershon 


pathetic nervous system on the 
heart. 

“We are pleased to welcome 
Dr. Gershon, commend his 
scholarship and administrative 
abilities and look forward to 
his leadership of the depart- 
ment,” said Dean Tapley, in 
announcing the appointment. 

Dr. Gershon replaces Dr. 
Charles R. Noback, Acting 
Chairman of the Department 
for the past year. 
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New Director Appointed at Center 
For Community Health Systems 


Dr. Robert J. Weiss, na- 
tionally known psychiatrist, 
health services administrator 
and governmental advisor, has 
assumed his new positions as 
Director of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Center for Community 
Health Systems and Professor 
of Psychiatry and Social Medi- 
cine, according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. Donald F. Tapley, 
Dean of P&S. The Center, an 
interdisciplinary facility 
established in 1972 to identify 
and respond to specific health 
care problems of both con- 
sumers and providers, was 
under the leadership of Acting 
Director Dr. Allen S. Ginsberg. 

An alumnus of P&S, Dr. 
Weiss was associated with 
various divisions of Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center 
from 1951 until his appoint- 
ment as Professor of Psychi- 
atry and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at 
Dartmouth Medical School in 
1959. He became Associate Di- 
rector of the Harvard Center 
for Community Health and 
Medical Care and Associate 
Dean of Health Care Planning 


at Harvard Medical School in 
1970, and held these positions 
until his recent appointment 
at Columbia. 

Dr. Weiss received the Bi- 
centennial Medal of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in 
1967. He has been active in 
planning mental health care 
for the state of New Hamp- 
shire and, as a member of com- 
mittees of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the American 
Psychiatric Association, and 
the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, he has had 
a prominent role in evaluating 
and designing health care 
services on a national level. 
His other key committee mem- 
berships include the Health 
Services Committee of the 
A.A.M.C. (Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Quality of 
Care), the Advisory Panel on 
National Health Insurance to 
the Sub-Committee on Health 
of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Advisory 
Committee of the Social Secur- 
ity Study of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Institute of 
Medicine. 


Congestion Cut... 


Continued from page one 


dispenses information. A sign 
in English and Spanish hang- 
ing directly overhead identifies 
this function. This staff mem- 
ber initiates the processing of 
new patients by imprinting 
triage referral cards and re- 
ferring patients to the medical 
nurse practitioner at station 2. 

The nurse practitioner (two 
during peak periods) classifies 
patients as either “emergent” 
—needing immediate attention 
in Emergency Areas A or B, 
whose administrative process- 
ing will be done by a registrar 
after treatment; “urgent’’—to 
have administrative processing 
first and receive medical treat- 
ment later that same day; or 
“non-urgent”—to have admini- 
strative processing and either 
to be seen on the same day or 
be given a future appointment 
at a particular clinic. 

At the lobby triage desk the 
nurse practitioner does not 
perform the simple diagnostic 
procedures (such as taking 
blood pressure) which are done 
in the traditional screening 
process at Area B. Waiting 
time for patients in all three 
classifications is trimmed 
when they receive basic diag- 
nostic evaluation in their ulti- 
mate treatment area. 

The nurse practitioner com- 
pletes the patient’s triage re- 
ferral card. She refers the 
patient to the appropriate 
treatment or administrative 
area, and orders certain tests 
at her discretion. 

At station 3 of the triage 
desk a clerical staff member 
aids the nurse practitioner by 
using a data bank terminal to 
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order records for treatment 
areas and to check information 
(as in Medicaid cases). The 
staffer imprints test requisi- 
tions, generates visit tickets, 
directs patients to administra- 
tive and treatment areas when 
appropriate, and gathers data 
for statistical purposes. 

A sign in English and Span- 
ish hangs overhead stations 2 
and 3, identifying them for 
emergencies and patients with- 
out appointments. 

Patients who are classified 
to be treated later that day or 
receive an appointment at a 
particular clinic for a later 
date, are guided by a dark 
brown line to Area R at the 
extreme right past the first 
corner from the Broadway en- 
trance. At Area R, registrars 
perform such administrative 
tasks as embossing new clinic 
plates, clearing new applica- 
tions, constructing new charts, 
generating visit tickets and 
referring patients to their 
treatment areas. 

These personnel are relo- 
cated from booths 8 to 11 of 
Area R, which residents, in- 
terns, nurse practitioners and 
medical students who are 
otherwise at freestanding 
desks use at this time. 

The triage system of Emer- 
gency Area A (trauma) re- 
mains unchanged, although pa- 
tients may be referred to this 
area from the lobby triage desk 
during the course of a day. 

Plans are underway to ex- 
tend the hours of the new 
system for the convenience of 
patients who must come to Van- 
derbilt Clinic in the evening. 


No Life of Ease 
For Dr. Wise... 


Continued from page one 


tain in the knowledge that he 
will fulfill his responsibilities 
above and beyond the call of 
duty, and that in about 10 
years we'll all be invited to his 
next retirement party. 

Dr. Wise is a native of 
Charleston, West Virginia, 
graduated from the University 
of West Virginia, and received 
the M.D. degree from the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1932. 
He completed his internship 
and residency in medicine at 
The Presbyterian Hospital in 
the City of New York between 
1933 and 1937, and was ap- 
pointed assistant in medicine 
at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in 1935 and as- 
sistant physician at the Hos- 
pital in 1937. 

During World War II, Dr. 
Wise rose from Captain to 
Lieutenant Colonel in the U.S. 
Army Medical Corps, serving 
first with the 2nd General Hos- 
pital, staffed with many doc- 
tors, nurses and personnel 
from Presbyterian, then had 
specific assignments as Chief 
of Medicine at the 94th Gen- 
eral Hospital, and as regional 
consultant in dermatology and 
regional consultant in internal 
medicine. 

Following the war, Dr. Wise 
returned to private practice 
and resumed his duties at Pres- 
byterian Hospital and at P&S. 
In 1948, he was appointed 
medical officer at Columbia 
University, serving at the 
Morningside Campus. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, Dr. Wise was ap- 
pointed Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent for Professional Services 
to Patients, PH. 


Most Unforgettable Patient 


When asked about his most 
interesting patient throughout 
his long years of practice, Dr. 
Wise told the following story: 

When he was in private prac- 
tice with Dr. Ralph H. Boots, 
long associated with the Medi- 
cal Center, he was the younger 
colleague who got most of the 
late night calls. One morning, 
at 2:00 a.m., a call came from 
Dr. Boots, telling him that his 
friend John North had just 
called, and they had a very sick 
patient at Madison Square 
Garden, and that Dr. Wise 
should get there quickly. 
North, of course, was president 
of Ringling Brothers Circus, 
then at the Garden. 

When Dr. Wise arrived at 
2:30 a.m., North, the menag- 
erie boss, the vet and other top 
people of the circus were anx- 
iously awaiting his arrival. 
These men led Dr. Wise to the 
patient, who was the star at- 
traction of the circus: Gargan- 
tua, the gorilla, whose home 
was a large glass-enclosed air- 
conditioned cage. 

“Ach, poor baby,’ the 
German menagerie boss and 
keeper of Gargantua said, “I 
haff a bad colt and gave to 


him. He is sick now for three 
days, poor boy, and tonight he 
got pneumonia.” When asked 
how he knew that, the man 
said, “The vet told me.”’ When 
asked why the vet did not treat 
him, the keeper was indignant. 
“We von’t have no vet treating 
Baby. He’s more human than 
animal.” 

Dr. Wise followed the keeper 
up a narrow ladder and into 
the cage through a trap door 
and was relieved to see that 
Gargantua’s home was divided 
into a small bedroom and a 
large living-viewing room, 
separated by a barrier of iron 
bars. The patient was lying on 
his bed, wearing the disconso- 
late expression of all cold suf- 
ferers. 

A Gargantuan Cold 

“Seeing the bars between us, 
I approached the patient with 
more confidence,” 
said, “opened my bag, then ob- 
served the patient, he was a 
massive pile of black fur, 
looked to be three feet wide 
across the shoulders and ap- 
peared to be very ill indeed. 
His hands were most unex- 
pected. The hair came down 
only to the base of his nails, 
but his fingers were very 
human in size and shape and 
his palms were creased with 
enough lines to please any 
fortune teller. He occasionally 
wiped at his nose with his hand 
and said nothing. I did the 
physical examination, omitting 
all except that of counting his 
respirations, which were 28 a 
minute. I knew only one fact 
about the big apes: they usu- 
ally die of pneumonia or tuber- 
culosis. Without an x-ray or 
thermometer reading of his 
temperature, I decided to ac- 
cept the vet’s diagnosis and 
treat for pneumonia and a 
sluggish bowel. A call was put 
in for oxygen tanks. The pa- 
tient weighed 500 pounds, so 
the dosage of sulfapyridine 
was calculated by weight, call- 
ing for a dosage four times 
that of an average human, but 
how to give it to him? The 
keeper said, ‘He loves milk,’ so 
he got his medicine in milk 
every four hours, then three 
bottles of citrate of magnesia, 
which he seemed to like.” 

The next afternoon Dr. Wise, 
Dr. Boots and Dr. Yale Knee- 
land Jr., a world authority on 
upper-respiratory infections 
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from Columbia- Presbyterian, 
went up the ladder to hold a 
consultation. The physical ex- 
amination again omitted 
everything except the respira- 
tion count, which was still 28 
a minute. 

“We doctors squatted in the 
cage on our haunches, dis- 
cussing the case, then looked 
around to find that the circus 
tables had been turned. There 
watching us with complete fas- 
cination were all the freaks of 
the circus—the tall man, the fat 
lady, the midgets, the tiger 
lady—and the trapeze artists. 
We suddenly knew how Gar- 
gantua must have felt as an 
entertainer. We came quickly 
down from the cage, feeling 
self-conscious, to find the Ger- 
man keeper still mournful. 

‘He iss much better, poor 
boy, but still his bowels do not 
move,’ he said.” 

Four additional bottles of 
citrate were prescribed. The 
keeper called Dr. Wise early 
next morning. “The citrate, it 
has vorked, Doctor, ach Gott, 
how it has vorked, but he iss 
getting vell! This morning, he 
was pulling at the bars and 
threw his milk and medicin 
at me.” & 

Gargantua made an unevent- 
ful recovery, to the satisfac- 
tion of his doctors, his keeper 
and all his many colleagues at 
the circus. 

In his new undertaking, Dr. 
Wise’s office will be only min- 
utes away from his home in 
Katonah. We know he will keep 
busy and successfully treat 
many more grateful patients. 


MILBANK LIBRARY 
PRE HOLIDAY SALE 


“To all who have waited 
patiently for the big event 
of the book season,” the 
Milbank Library announces 
its annual book sale. 

The sale will start De- 
cember 8 (with 14 shopping 
days left until Christmas). 
There will be “books on all 
subjects for both young and 
old, at pre-inflationary 
prices,” the announcement 
said. : 

Medical Centerites are in- 
vited to come up to PH-20 
and browse during the li- 
brary’s regular hours, week- 
days from 9:00 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. 
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‘Telephone Cutover... 


Continued from page one 


of the New York Telephone 
Company’s best technicians 
with two-way radios will stand 
by in critical Medical Center 
areas to guarantee the integ- 
rity of internal communica- 
tions during the momentary 
period-of telephone cutover. 

The main difference in the 
physical plant will be that the 
functions of the mechanical 
switching equipment currently 
connected to the Medical Cen- 
ter’s console switchboard will 
be absorbed by a computer- 
type electronic switching sys- 
tem located in the Convent 
Avenue Office of the New York 
Telephone Company. The 
“frame room” on the second 
floor of the Service Building 
has been designed for much- 
needed expansion of the Hos- 
pital’s Information Systems 
Department. The Medical Cen- 
ter Communications Center re- 
maining in the Service Build- 
ing will continue to be 
responsible for operation of 
the switchboard consoles, pa- 
tient information center, Doc- 

r’s Page System and Doctor’s 
Answering Service. 

At present, wiremen have 
grafted onto each extension an 
inactive line leading to the new 
frame. On the Night of the 
Switchover, the lines will be 
connected to the new frame, 
which has terminals corre- 
sponding to the new numbers 
of the ‘694’ exchange. 

“Tf you hear clicking sounds 
on the phone these days, it may 
not be an indication of trouble 
in the line,” said Mr. Kiernan. 
“The sounds may mean that 
your conductors are being re- 
routed.” 

Following the switchover, 

r. Kiernan said, there will be 
ime over the weekend for “‘re- 
view and troubleshooting.” He 
urged all extension users to 
report problems to the Com- 
munications Center (extension 
Bou L)s 

“Tnitial kinks in the system 
are unavoidable ina large-scale 
switchover such as this,” he 
stressed. 

Anyone dialing the old med- 
ical center numbers will be 
transferred to the new exten- 
sion by a telephone company 
representative and advised of 
the new number. Mr. Kiernan 
stressed that members of the 
Medical Center community as- 
signed extensions 3400—4199 
and 6400—6999 in the new sys- 
tem should expect a new inside 
dial tone “much like the pres- 
ent outside dial tone.” 

In order to familiarize the 
Medical Center staff with the 
operation of the new system, 
training sessions will be con- 
ducted by The New York Tele- 
phone Company in the Alumni 
Auditorium. The dates of these 
training sessions will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

Mr, Masten said the cutover 
to the new Electronic Switch- 
ing System is necessitated by 
the Medical Center’s needs for 
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additional telephone service 
and provision for future 
growth. At the same time it 
gains the most modern im- 
provement in telephone service 
and releases highly valuable 
space in the Service Building. 
The Centrex System installed 
in 1962 was adequate for the 
ensuing years, but the tremen- 
dous growth in Hospital and 
University requirements, pro- 
vision of telephones to patients, 


‘reporting to Government and 


third party agencies, expanded 
activities of the Professional 


Staff and the addition of new 


buildings has consumed the 
established reserve telephone 
lines. The new installation al- 
lows expansion from the exist- 
ing 4,200 lines to a total of 
10,000. 

“It is imperative that we 
provide these improved facili- 
ties and the associated reserves 
so that communications at the 
Medical Center may keep pace 
with expanding responsibili- 
ties and scientific advances,” 
Mr. Masten declared. 


the frame room. 


peg 


This heavy telephone cable will be conveying your messages beginning December 13. 


James Kiernan, Superintendent of Services (center) checks work in progress in 


New Plasma Substitu 
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just enough to prevent edema, 
or tissue swelling, without 
causing ill effects of its own. 

Using a concentrated plasma 
substitute, Dr. Fox found, less 
water is absorbed by the body’s 
tissues. Less water means less 
chance of edema, which can 
interfere with breathing, kid- 
ney function and blood circu- 
lation, he said. 

His findings are based on 





Messrs. G. R. Masten and James Kier- 
nan (left to right, facing camera) in- 
spect new telephone facility downtown 
of Medical Center, 








Dr, Charles L, Fox Jr. 


more than 3,000 laboratory 
tests on mice which, for the 
first time, compared the effi- 
cacy of the entire range of salt 
solutions from very dilute to 
very concentrated. They are 
reported in a recent issue of 
International Surgery. 

Arriving at the optimal 
formula for synthetic body 
fluids has been difficult because 
of problems associated with 
evaluating them in human pa- 
tients. “For comparative pur- 
poses,” Dr. Fox said in an in- 
terview, “you obviously can’t 
treat the same patient twice 
with two different solutions, 
or find two identically burned 
persons and treat each one 
with a different formula.” 

Dr. Fox’s solution contains 
the optimal mix of sodium, 
chloride and water. His experi- 
ments demonstrated that best 
results are obtained with a 
slightly concentrated solution 
with a 1.4:1 sodium to chloride 
ratio. A pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer is preparing the form- 
ula for large-scale clinical 
trials, and a patent has been 
applied for. 

In certain respects, Dr. Fox 


te Developed for Burns... 


explained, his solution is bet- 
ter than actual blood plasma. 
It can be prepared synthet- 
ically in large, inexpensive 
batches free of contaminants, 
has an indefinite shelf life and, 
since it contains no protein, is 
non-allergenic. Actual plasma, 
in contrast, is expensive to col- 
lect and process, can harbor 
infectious agents and has a 
limited storage life. 

According to Dr. Fox, Dr. 
William W. Monafo of St. 
Mary’s Hospital in St. Louis 
has administered the new 
formula successfully to more 
than 100 burn patients. Dr. 
Fred T. Caldwell, Professor of 
Surgery at the University of 
Arkansas Medical Center in 
Little Rock, has had similar 
experiences with the plasma 
substitute. “It’s working beau- 
tifully,” Dr. Fox said, “com- 
pletely eliminating the need 
for blood plasma transfusions 
in these cases.” 

In addition to its use as a 
plasma substitute in burn 
therapy, Dr. Fox said, the so- 
lution is under study for use in 
the treatment of hemorrhagic 
and traumatic shock. 


Improvements to Come 


Here is a summary of the main features of the new 
system, to take effect December 13: 


1) No more outside dial tone: Dial “9”, followed im- 
mediately by the number you are calling. 


2) No need to wait for operator to transfer a call: De- 
press the receiver button, wait for a “stutter” tone and 
then dial the extension to which the party is to be trans- 
ferred. The dialed number will ring almost instantaneously. 


3) Consultation hold: Depress the receiver button, wait 
for “stutter” tone and then dial a third party. After con- 
sultation with third party is completed, reconnect with the 


original party by again pressing the receiver button. 


4) Three-way conference calling: Depress the receiver 
button once, listen for stutter tone, dial third party. Upon 
being connected with it, depress the receiver button again, 
establishing three-way conversation. 


5) New tie lines: Bard Hall—119; downtown campus— 
115; Psychiatric Institute—116; International Institute 
for the Study of Human Reproduction—118. 


6) Forwarding calls: As with the doctors’ answering 
service, extensions can be programmed to forward un- 
answered incoming calls to other extensions after a short . 
interval. Call Communications Center for more informa- 


tion on this. 
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Behind A Dark Wooden Door: 


Purgatory for Germs i in PH Basement Prepares Their Oblivion 


Bacillus stearothermophilus, 
prepare to meet your doom. 

That goes for you, too, B. 
subtilis, B. pseudomonas, and 
a host of other nasty things 
crouching on that surgical 
linen brought over to the 
Sterile Supplies Department 
this morning. That good wash- 
ing by the Laundry Depart- 
ment may have destroyed 
staphylococcus and E. coli, but 
not you. You may think all the 
danger is past and you’re on 
your way tothe operating room 
—but guess again. 

The aim of the Sterile Sup- 
plies Department has always 
been to provide materials for 
the Medical Center that are 
free of harmful microorgan- 
isms. But the ways to achieve 
this have changed greatly, as 
William Rosal will tell you. 
Shortly before his retirement 
on September 1, The Stetho- 
scope opened the dark wooden 
door in the PH basement and 
was rewarded by a tour 
through the brightly lit inter- 
ior by Mr. Rosal. At that time 
he was assistant to the super- 
visor, Mrs. Alice Wiacek. 


The Autoclave Tapes 


“See how we’re wrapping 
linens in muslin? They’re go- 
ing into the autoclaves to be 
sterilized.” We stare at a piece 
of what looks like masking tape 
being torn off and stuck on the 
middle of every pack. “That’s 
special autoclave tape.’ Mr. 
Rosal points to a pile of packs 
that have come out of the auto- 
clave and are ready to be sent 
in carts to their destinations. 
“Those diagonal lines on the 
tape have turned black. If they 
remained light yellow, we’d 
know the packs hadn’t been 
sterilized and the machine was 
in need of repairs.” 

Mr. Rosal takes us over to 
the autoclave, kind of the big 
daddy of pressure cookers, 
since it does its hot work under 
the pressure of steam. Not far 
away is the new machine in the 
neighborhood, the gas steril- 
izer. As opposed to its steamed- 
up friend, which does most of 
its work at 270° F (slightly 
lower for certain solutions) an 
average of 45 minutes, the gas 





Plastic materials get their turn as Bob 
Acito, assistant supervisor, readies 
bundle for gas sterilizer, 


sterilizer works much more 
slowly and at a lower tempera- 
ture, 115° F for six hours. This 
machine sterilizes plastic 
equipment that would melt 
under the other process. 

The department sterilizes 
from three to four hundred 
items a day, most of which are 
surgical linens. 

The Laundry Department 
washes the used linens, then 
sends them by cart over here 
so the rest of the germs will be 
destroyed. Sterile Supplies De- 
partment sends the items, 
folded and wrapped in packs of 
varying multiples, back to the 
surgical areas, which also re- 
ceive from the department spe- 
cial major and minor packs. 

The department is respon- 
sible for processing and dis- 
tributing most sterile supplies 
that manufacturers send to the 
hospital, some of which end up 
in the surgical packs, along 
with linens washed and steril- 
ized after each use. 


A Major Difference 


A minor pack contains 20 
dressing towels, two laparot- 
omy sheets, besides dressings 
and other special linens. A 
major pack adds intestinal 
sponges, large abdominal 
dressings, and special 3” x 3” 
Raytec gauze. 

The neurological surgical 
area also receives major and 
minor packs. It receives gown 
packs which contain absorbent 
cotton cut to specification. The 
department receives this cot- 
ton in bulk and must cut and 





“In you go!”’ Joan Craven, assistant to the supervisor, loads steam sterilizer. Note 
cart at left with cooling packs whose autoclave tape stripes have darkened in the 
Sterilization process. 
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sterilize the pieces by hand. 
“We used to do everything 
by hand,” said Mr. Rosal, who 
stepped into the department 
over 80 years ago after start- 
ing with the hospital in 1941 
as a kitchen worker, then ex- 
periencing the ups and downs 
of an elevator operator. “Years 
ago most supplies had to be 
routinely sterilized after they 
came from the manufacturer, 
and since most items were not 
disposable, they were steril- 
ized again and again until they 
became too worn for use.” 


Taking a Powder 


A case in point was gloves. 
Over a thousand were steril- 
ized a day. To make certain 
none had holes, a worker would 
place each glove against an air 
pipe filled with powder. And if 
some of the gloves had to fall 
by the wayside, it was up to 
the men and women in Sterile 
Supplies to make sure there 
were enough right-hand gloves 
to go around with the left, and 
vice-versa. 

And there was at least one 
hapless doctor in the house 
who developed a rash each time 





Truckman Rodney Billetter (left) attaches autoclave tape after he folds pack of 
gowns washed and sent by Laundry Department to be sterilized. Mrs. Alice Wiacek, 
supervisor, observes as truckman Wilbur Rice removes supplies from laundry cart. 


sterilized.”’ The drums were 18 
inch tall containers with han- 
dles, and had holes punched 
around the side. “You should 
have seen some of our smaller 
girls pack gowns or dressings 
into these drums, which we 
piled as high as the ceiling. 


A Special Ink 


“To see that the autoclaye 
was working properly, we’d cut 
out a little piece of paper and 
stamp the word STERILE on 
it with a special chemical we’d 
get from the pharmacy. We’d 
put the tag inside a drum. If 


Columbia-Presbyterian 


Medical Center 
A 2) )) ae 





he pulled the latex gloves on, 
necessitating an intensive hunt 
for ones made of kindlier ma- 
terial. Today that same doctor 
probably grins with glee each 
time he slips on a clear plastic 
glove, interchangeable with 
either hand, commercially pre- 
sterilized and designed to be 
used only once. 

Examples of other items 
that now come presterilized 
are dressings for post-opera- 
tive patients, and abdominal 
pads. 

There are commercial prod- 
ucts the department does steri- 
lize and wrap by hand that 
years ago it also had to make 
by hand. Workers had to shape 
intestinal sponges, nicknamed 
“peanuts,” by twisting strips 
of gauze into small balls. 

“And the autoclaves! They 
weren’t automatic. Had to 
watch the clock. Open, close, 
stop them by hand. And what 
now takes 45 minutes used to 
take two hours to complete be- 
cause they couldn’t reach as 
high a temperature as today. 

“How huge they were. Mus- 
lin packs hadn’t come into 
practice yet. Big copper drums 
held all the supplies to be 


the ink had changed color after 
we unloaded, we knew that the 
machine had reached the cor- 
rect temperature.” 

The old autoclaves really 
had cast iron stomachs. “Peri- 
odically we had to treat them 
with heat proof paint so they 
wouldn’t rust.” Today stain- 
less steel’s the rule. 

As the copper drums were 
removed from the autoclave, 
their holes were taped up. The 
drums, with their own particu- 
lar combination of supplies in- 





Seated, from left, are Mmes. Geneva 
Moore, Delia Amadeo and Vera Quinn, 
aides. Flanking Mrs. Georgia Pappas, 
volunteer, in the background are aides 
Mmes. Mary Morelli (left) and Lillie 
Sowell, 


side, would be loaded onto the 
carts in order of what areas 
would be reached during de- 
livery. 

Today there are more points 
to deliver materials, but for- 
tunately the muslin packs are 
light and uncumbersome. 

The inventory for éach de- 
partment during the work 
week is taped to a post and the 
orders rechecked each time. 

The Sterile Supplies Depar 
ment looks forward to eve 
more efficient and convenient 
methods of providing germ- 
free materials, both from the 
standpoint of autoclave design 
and more prepackaged sup- 
plies. 

And who knows that by the 
year 2001 all those wretched, 
scraggly germs may finally get 
the idea and float quietly out 
to oblivion as soon as they real- 
ize that they are within the 
borders of Presbyterian Hos- 
pital? 


Nobel WinnerinCartwright Lecture 


Nobel laureate Charles B. Huggins will give the twenty- 
first Cartwright Lecture of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at 4:00 p.m. on Wednesday, November 19 in the 
Alumni Auditorium. His topic will be “Cell Surface Con- 
trol of Gene Expression: Solid State Biochemistry.” 

Dr. Huggins and Dr. Peyton Rous were awarded the 
Nobel Prize for physiology and medicine in 1966 for in- 
vestigations which were at the forefront of research on 
chemotherapy in the treatment of cancer. 

The Cartwright Lectures, instituted in the late 1870’s, 
were intended to be auspicious occasions for the presenta- 
tion of new advances or the summarization of existing 
knowledge by a highly respected professor or physician. 
They were suspended during World War I and reinstituted 
in 1974, when Dr. Paul B. Beeson, Nuffield Professor of 
Clinical Medicine at Oxford University, was the lecturer. 
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A Symposium 
Of Interest 
To Volunteers 
Slated Here 


The Department of Psy- 
chiatry, P&S; the School of 
Public Health, CU; the De- 
partment of Volunteer Serv- 
ices of the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute; the 
Cancer Research Center of 
Columbia; and the Founda- 
tion of Thanatology will co- 
sponsor a Symposium on 
“The Role of the Volunteer 
and Volunteer Director in 
the Care of the Terminal 
Patient and the Family” on 
Friday and Saturday, Nov- 
ember 7 and 8, at Maxwell 
Hall. Each day’s program 
will begin at 8:00 a.m. and 
will include keynote ad- 
dresses, workshops, and a 
concluding Dutch treat cock- 
tail hour at approximately 
4:30 p.m. Please call The 
Foundation of Thanatology, 
at extension 3685 for details. 





Weekend Courses Announced by DOS 


The School of Dental and Oral Surgery has announced 
continuing education courses for the present academic year. 
The one-day courses are scheduled Saturdays or Sundays 
for the convenience of practicing dentists, from 9:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. Those interested may call or write Dr. Robert 
Gottsegen, Director of Continuing Education, DOS, for 
details. His telephone and address are: 579-3865; School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery, 630 West 168th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10032 (DOS 7-208). Below is a summary of courses 


for 1975/76: 
Nov. 8: 


Nov. 8: 
Nov. 9: 


Diagnosis of Diseases of the Mouth and Jaws of Interest to the 
General Practitioner—Drs. Edward Zegarelli and David Zegarelli 
Radiology for the Hygienist—Ms. Patricia Morgan 
Ceramo-Metal Restorations; the Current State of the Art— 

Dr. Joel Goldin 
: Disorders of the Temporomandibular Joints (Facial Pain) : 


Diagnosis and Treatment—Dr. Joseph Marbach 
: Drug Use in Everyday Dental Practice—Dr. Norman Kahn 
Endodontics for the Periodontally Involved Dentition— 


Dr. Joseph Leavitt 


: Up-To-Date Restorative Dentistry: A Periodontally Oriented 
Approach to Fixed and Removable Prosthodontics— 
Drs. Alvin Grayson and John Lucca ; 

: Occlusion, A Periodontist’s View: Selective Grinding of the Natural 
Dentition as a Means of Modifying Occlusal Forces— 


Dr. Robert Gottsegen 


: The Strategy of Diagnosis and Treatment Planning in 
Orthodontics—Drs. Sidney Horowitz and Henry Nahoum 

: Porcelain Fused to Metal Restorations; Biological Requirements and 
Physical Properties—Dr. Burney Croll 

: Clinical Pedodontics—Dr. Charles A. Sweet, Jr. 
Surgical Orthodontics: Diagnosis and Treatment Planning— 
Drs. Henry Nahoum, Sidney Horowitz and Andrew Linz 
Incorporating Preventive Dentistry into General Practice— 
Drs. Irwin Mandel, Daniel Fine and Robert Breakstone 

: Restorative Management of the Mutilated Dentition— 
Drs. Jacob Abelson and Louis Rubins 


@Something Helpful Is Always Afoot 
When Dr. Rosenstein Visits Clinic 


Feet are Dr. Bernard Rosen- 
stein’s beat. 30,000 pairs of 
them have tread through his 
professional life, and there 
hasn’t been one he hasn’t liked. 

Dr. Rosenstein is a podia- 
trist who practices every Wed- 
nesday in the Arthritis Clinic 
on VC-10. He has worked vol- 
untarily without payment here 
since he began these weekly 
jaunts to the Medical Center 
in the mid 1950’s. 

Dr., Rosenstein works closely 
with our rheumatologists to 

relieve the intense pain that 
@:: arthritis sufferer may have 
in his legs and feet. He sees 
mostly rheumatoid arthritis 
cases, but frequently works 
with scleroderma or lupus pa- 
tients. His patients range from 
children to septuagenarians, 
with the mean falling in the 
fifties. The most common com- 
plaints are in the ankles, meta- 
tarsals and toes. 

“The foot is probably one 
of the most complicated and 
challenging parts of the body,” 
says the 50 year old Dr. Rosen- 
stein. “In arthritis, the usually 
minor mechanical weaknesses 
are greatly exaggerated. Lack 
of joint motion creates a ‘dom- 
ino effect’ on the other, smaller 
joints—which then no longer 
integrate their motions 
smoothly. 

“Most surgeons try to mini- 
mize surgery on arthritic pa- 
tients, because the disease 
interferes with proper me- 
chanical stabilization. There- 
fore, the clinic has used a 
comprehensive nonsurgical ap- 
proach with what it thinks are 
very good results.” 

In the clinic he may exercise 
the nonsurgical approach by 
prescribing corrective shoes. 
Most of us think of them as 
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The foot is ‘‘one of the most compli- 
cated and challenging parts of the 
body,” and Dr. Rosenstein is up to the 
challenge. 


being invariably heavy and 
rigid, but Dr. Rosenstein finds 
value in the soft, accommoda- 
tive style of shoe. He performs 
supportive work, injection 
therapy for muscle spasms, and 
minor surgical treatment, usu- 
ally on the toes. For major 
reconstructive work he will 
refer the patient to an ortho- 
pedist. 

Dr. Rosenstein usually sees 
a new patient weekly, then 
monthly, then eventually after 
longer intervals, when neces- 
sary. “It is gratifying to know 
that the majority of patients 
walk out with more comfort 
and relief,’ he says. In addi- 
tion to skillful hands, he pos- 
esses enough jovialness and 
gentle humor to brighten any 
patient’s visit. 

He was graduated from New 
York University in 1943 and 
from the Long Island College 
of Podiatry (cum laude) in 
1950. He lives in Scarsdale 
with his wife, Pearl, and his 
children, Iris and Jeffrey. 





FIRE SAFETY: II 


Last month, we discussed 
what to do in case fire breaks 
out in employee areas. This 
month, we'll review the safety 
procedures for fire emergency 
in patient areas. 

To remove all people as 
quickly as possible from the 
area, the order of patient evac- 
uation is ambulatory patients, 
semi-ambulatory patients, bed 
patients. 

Evacuate patients by: 

1. Leading ambulatory pa- 
tients to safety. 

2. Using a wheelchair for 
semi-ambulatory patients. Or 
two people can assist one pa- 
tient. 

3. Wheeling the bed out of 
the room. 

4. Carrying the patient—by 
one, two, or three people as 
necessary 

If need be, one small person 
can help a patient off the bed 
onto the floor. Place one arm 
around the patient’s back, un- 
der the arms. Slip the legs off 
the side of the bed and gradu- 
ally slip the patient to the floor. 
Roll him or her onto a blanket, 
or sheet, and drag out of the 
room to a safe area. 

If there is smoke, keep 
everyone as close to the floor 
as possible as you make your 
way. 

To get to a safe area: 

1. Move on the same floor 
to a connecting building, be- 
yond the corridor fire door. 

2. If this is not possible, go 
down, not up. (Smoke and heat 
like to go up.) 

3. Use the stairs. Elevators 
might become traps. 

Hopefully, we will never 
have to put these rules into 
action, either in patient or em- 
ployee areas. But if an emer- 
gency should strike, a well- 
prepared worker will often be 
as valuable to the hospital as a 
full-time fire-battler . 


You’ve Got to Have Heart: 
Dr. Zegarelli The Fourth 
Shows He’s Worthy of Name 


If you know the Medical 
Center, you probably know of 
three Dr. Zegarellis, whose 
fields are in dentistry and 
pathology. But did you know 
that there is a fourth Dr. 
Zegarelli? His fields include 
Aqueduct, Belmont and Sara- 
toga, and unlike the first three 
Dr. Zegarellis, he never has 
any objection to sugar. In fact, 
give him a lump to nibble, and 
you’ll become friends very 
quickly. 

The first Dr. Zegarelli, 
friends of the Medical Center 
know, is Dr. Edward V. Zega- 
relli, Director of Dental Serv- 
ice, PH, and Dean of the 
School of Dental and Oral Sur- 
gery. The second is his son, 
Dr. David J. Zegarelli, Assist- 
ant Attending Dental Surgeon, 
PH, Assistant Professor of 
Dentistry, DOS, and Assistant 
Professor of Pathology, P&S. 
The third is David’s wife, Dr. 
Elena Zegarelli-Schmidt, in- 
structor in Pathology, P&S. 

The fourth Dr. Zegarelli 
currently on the scene has no 
formal first name. He is a 
beautiful thoroughbred race 
horse. 

Dr. Edward Zegarelli tells 
his saga like this: 

“My good and close friend 
Dr. Dominick DeLuke, a 1944 
graduate of DOS and a fine 
oral surgeon, has a horsebreed- 
ing farm in the Adirondacks. 

“About four years ago he 
invited me up and asked if he 
could name a horse ‘Dr. Zega- 
relli? when a really good one, 
as he put it, came along.” 
Three years ago, the proud 
bearer of that name was born. 


A Modest Mudder 


Dr. Zegarelli the colt grew 
to stallionhood, and soon the 
time came for his first race. 
Dr. Edward Zegarelli and his 
wife went up to Saratoga as 
guests of the DeLukes to wit- 
ness the historic event. 

Their hearts sank. 

“It was pouring rain—and 
the mud must have been a foot 
thick along the track!”’ But the 
four-legged namesake proved 


himself the best two year old 
in the field that day, paying a 
princely sum to all human 
friends who had kept faith in 
him. “Especially,me!” says the 
two-legged Dr. Zegarelli. 

But, alas, while the horse 
made others a modest fortune, 
misfortune clouded his own 
path. Shortly afterward, the 
creature injured his foot, and 
did not do well the whole year. 

But late last year, Dr. Ed- 
ward Zegarelli and his wife 
placed a sizeable bet, as a sign 
of good faith, at Aqueduct. The 
horse, sensing that this was no 
ordinary day, muttered the 
equine equivalent of ‘I’m 
gonna do it!” and went on to 
win, paying a sum even more 
impressive than that of his 
maiden race. 


Paging Dr. Z. 

Today Dr. Zegarelli every so 
often comes in first, and some- 
times places or shows. “He’s 
a horse with a lot of heart,” 
Dr. Edward Zegarelli says 
fondly. At times, when a New 
York radio station broadcasts 
the track call and results of an 
afternoon race, the Dean of 
the Dental School will have the 
eerie experience of hearing his 
name blared out of his car 
radio as he drives home. “Pa- 
tients, not to mention doctors 
and nurses, will come up to me 
and say, ‘Wasn’t that your 
name I heard on the radio last 
night?’ ” 

In the future Dr. Zegarelli, 
the Fleet-Footed, will become 
a sire—an event that both 
horse and owner undoubtedly 
look forward to. One can antic- 
ipate a whole slew of little 
Zegarellis on the racing scene: 
Zegarelli’s Fireball, Zegarelli’s 
Triumph, etc. 

But for the time being, come 
down to the track and you are 
likely to see him. You don’t 
even have to check the pro- 
gram listings to see which one 
he is. Simply call out, “Dr. 
Zegarelli!’”’ as the horses leave 
the paddock. He’s the one that 
will turn to you, and give you 
a blindin’ toothy smile. 





Present at meeting of the fourth Dr. Zegarelli and the first Dr. Zegarelli are, from 
left, Dr. Dominick DeLuke, Dr. and Mrs. Edward V. Zegarelli, Mrs, DeLuke, and 
S. DiMauro, trainer. J. Velasquez provided the winning combination in a time for 


six furlongs of 1:10:4. 
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Patient with Halloween Syndrome 
Cured of Moans and Groans Here 


» 


Hm, for someone suffering from trianglonostria, zipperodontia and circulophthal- 


mia, his pulse is remarkably stable, thinks Dr, John Botti (right) as his fellow 
physicians for the day, from left, Drs. Nicholas Sepcich and John McGuire, adjust 
vital life support lines. And if you didn’t have your fun trick—and mainly—treating 
this Allhallows Eve just past, take a page from these three young patients who 
cooked up a diagnostic conundrum on their day of discharge. Incidentally, the 
patient’s moans and groans turned out to be the underlying cause after all, as 
surgical investigation revealed a small tape recorder hidden in his chest cavity. 


Bard Hall Players Announce... 


The Bard Hall Players will present “Pajama Game” 
November 20 to 23 at 8:00 p.m. at the Bard Hall Lounge, 


50 Haven Avenue. 


For ticket information please call Johanna Farley, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the P&S Club, at 781-7160. 

Bard Hall Players is an activity of the P&S Club, an 
organization of Columbia medical students founded more 
than 80 years ago by James R. Mott. 

The P&S Club is more than a social group. Some of its 
more notable philanthropic undertakings include fund rais- 
ing in 1917 to purchase a steam launch for Sir William 
Grenfell, the famed Labrador physician, who used it to 
deliver health care to Eskimos and Indians on isolated 
islands along the Labrador coast. In the late 1960’s, the 
P&S Club helped bring medical aid to thousands of Biaf- 


ran children. 





New Lecture Series Begins at P&S 


The death from acute toxic 
encephalopathy on Sept. 29, 
1973 of seven-year-old Andrew 
Mark Lippard, son of Colum- 
bia University chemistry Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Stephen J. Lip- 
pard, has led to the establish- 
ment of a series of lectures de- 
signed to encourage research 
on encephalopathic diseases. 
(These are little understood, 
nearly always fatal diseases of 
the brain, which include mos- 
quito-borne viral encephalitis. ) 

The first of the Andrew 
Mark Lippard Memorial Lec- 
tures, which will be held 
annually, was given on Sep- 
tember 25 in the Alumni Audi- 
torium by the noted pediatri- 
cian and neurologist Dr. Philip 
R. Dodge. He gave an overview 
of his experience with enceph- 
alopathie diseases in children. 

The lecture series is the re- 
sult of efforts by family, 
friends, and colleagues of Pro- 
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fessor and Mrs. Lippard to 
express their sympathy by 
helping to further the study 
of these diseases. The lectures 
are supported by the Andrew 
Mark Lippard Memorial Fund, 
the M.D.-Ph.D. Program of the 
Graduate Biomedical Sciences 
Advisory Committee and the 
Department of Neurology. 





Prostaglandin Advances Net Horwitz Prize 


Sune Bergstrom and Bengt 
Samuelsson, physiological 
chemists at Sweden’s Karol- 
inska Institutet, received 
Columbia University’s 1975 
Louisa Gross Horwitz Prize 
last month for outstanding re- 
search in biochemistry. 

The prize’s $25,000 award 
recognizes the scientists’ “‘pio- 
neering investigations on the 
prostaglandins,” efforts which 
have “led the way to the devel- 
opment of a whole new field 
in biology and biochemistry.” 
Prostaglandins are hormone- 
like regulators of many body 
functions and are potential 
agents in the treatment of a 
wide range of illnesses. 

The Horwitz prize committee 
credited Professors Bergstrom 
and Samuelsson with isolating 
and identifying the prostag- 
landins, determining the path- 
ways of their metabolism, and, 
making key observations on 
“the mechanism of their bio- 
synthesis and in their physio- 
logic and clinical significance.” 


Immense Potential 


The prostaglandins consti- 
tute a closely related family 
of highly potent and versatile 
substances present in most 
human body tissues. Inside the 
cell membrane they function 
as chemical switches, allowing 
certain messages to pass into 
the cell’s interior and blocking 
others out. 

Because of their crucial role 
in biological regulation, the 
prostaglandins have immense 
untapped potential in the treat- 
ment of many illnesses, includ- 
ing asthma, high blood pres- 
sure, arthritis, glaucoma and 
stroke. Potent mediators of re- 
productive processes as well, 
they are being employed as 
birth-control drugs, abortion 
agents and labor inducers. 

The effect of prostaglandins 
on human tissue was originally 
observed at P&S during the 
1930’s. Columbia gynecologists 
Raphael Kurzrok and Charles 
Lieb found that an unidenti- 
fied component of semen caused 
uterine tissue to relax or con- 
tract depending on whether a 
woman was fertile or sterile. 


“A Milestone Feat” 


Little else was learned about 
these mysterious substances 
until the 1950’s when Profes- 
sor Bergstrom and his col- 
leagues at Karolinska first iso- 
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e CONDOLENCES TO 


The family and friends of Mrs. Ethel Brown, Neurological 
Institute Tray Room, who died on September 15 at the age of 42. 
She had been with the hospital for 18 years. 

She is survived by her husband, George, and five sisters and 
two brothers. One sister, Mrs. Almarie Jones, is employed in the 
Presbyterian Hospital Food Service. 

In her memory, Mrs. Brown’s friends and co-workers have 
made contributions that will be used in a new cancer research 


fund at Presbyterian Hospital. 


Mrs. Jean Dutkus on the death of her husband, Paul, on Sep- 
tember 15. Mrs. Dutkus is secretary to Dr. James A. Wolff, 
Director of Pediatric Hematology-Oncology, PH. 


lated two members of the 
prostaglandin family from 
frozen sheep vesicular glands. 
Soon afterward, the two 
Horwitz Prize winners used a 
blend of new analytic tech- 
niques to unravel the prostag- 
landins’ chemical structures 
and to demonstrate how they 
are made in nature. The prize 
committee called these pion- 
eering investigations “a mile- 
stone feat in biochemistry.” 

Furthermore, by demon- 
strating that the prostag- 
landings are biosynthesized 
from essential fatty acids, the 
two scientists paved the way 
to artificial production of the 
scarce and expensive sub- 
stances in quantities large 
enough for world wide distrib- 
ution to scientists for studies 
of their own. 

The committee noted that 
“these findings were the first 
to suggest a biochemical basis 


for the effects of essential 
fatty acids in the diet.” 

During the past decade, 
Professors Bergstrom and 
Samuelsson have mapped the 
metabolic pathways of prostag- 
landins in animals and humans, 
focusing on the effects of pros- 
taglandins on blood pressure, 
fat metabolism, and reproduc- 
tion. 

The Louisa Gross Horwitz 
Prize was established under 
the will of the late S. Gross 
Horwitz in memory of his 
mother to honor scientific 
investigators whose contribu- 
tions to knowledge in biology 
and biochemistry have been 
outstanding. 

The first prize was awarded 
in 1967 to Professor Luis F. 
Leloir, the Argentine biochem- 
ist who won the Nobel Prize in 
chemistry in 1970. Last year’s 
award went to French geneti- 
cist Boris Ephrussi. 


A Salute to Beautiful Activists 


The dictionary defines 
“activist”? as someone who 
stresses a vigorous course of 
action. We think of such a per- 
son as forceful and energetic. 
Add the word “beautiful’— 

And you’ve got an unbeat- 
able combination! 

Two Presbyterian Hospital 
volunteers, Mmes. Ralph H. 
Boots and Frieda Dankwerth 
are winners of the 1975 Beau- 
tiful Activist Award. They 
were among 20 volunteer 
women honored for outstand- 
ing service to a hospital in 
New York City. 

Mrs. Boots is a member of 
the PH Volunteer Department, 
and the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Presbyterian Hospital. She 


—ho™ 
Mrs. Ralph H. Boots (left) chats with Mrs, Malcolm McAllister in Stuyvesant 
Thrift Shop. 


received her award in the 
“Auxilian” category and wags 
nominated by her auxiliary 
chairman, Mrs. John VanB. 
Dean, 

Mrs. Dankwerth is a mem- 
ber of the PH Volunteer De- 
partment. An awardee in the 
“Volunteer” category, she was 
nominated by Mrs. Dorothy 
Diamond, Director of Presby- 
terian Hospital Volunteers. 

The winners were feted at 
an October 3 luncheon at the 
Plaza Hotel, where they re- 
ceived silver plaques with their 
initials and the words, “Beau- 
tiful Activist for 1975.” 

The awards were sponsored 
by the Germaine Monteil Cos- 
metiques Corporation. 
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Drs. Fleiss and Wolfe 
Named Division Heads 
And Full Professors 


Dr. Joseph L. Fleiss, nation- 
ally recognized biostatistician, 
and Dr. Samuel Wolfe, out- 
standing administrator, re- 
searcher and educator in public 
health and community medi- 
cine, were appointed full pro- 
fessors and heads of divisions 
in the Columbia University 
School of Public Health. The 
announcement, by Dr. Donald 
F, Tapley, Dean of P&S, named 
Dr. Fleiss Professor of Public 
Health and Head of the Divi- 
sion of Biostatistics and Dr. 
Wolfe Professor of Public 
Health and Head of the Divi- 
sion of Health Administration. 

Dr. Fleiss was a 1959 cum 
laude graduate’ of Columbia 
College and received his Ph.D. 
in mathematical statistics 
from Columbia University. He 
has been with the School of 
Public Health for 15 years and 
has been associated since 1958 
with the Biometrics Research 
ou of the New York State 

epartment of Mental Hy- 
giene, where he is now an As- 
sociate Research Scientist. He 
replaces Dr. John Fertig, di- 
vision head for many years. 


Dr. Wolfe received his M.D. 
degree from the University of 
Toronto and his Doctorate in 
Public Health from Columbia 
University in 1961. His career 
encompasses many areas of 
medical service including gen- 
eral family practice, public 
health administration, health 
care research and ambulatory 
care program administration. 
He served as Director of the 
Office of Comprehensive Health 


- Programs of Meharry Medical 


College in Nashville, and for 
the past two years has been 
Professor of Community Medi- 
cine at the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook and 
Chairman of the Department 
of Community Medicine of 
Long Island Jewish-Hillside 
Medical Center. Dr. Wolfe is 
engaged in major studies, 
funded by the National Center 
for Health Sciences Research, 
to measure the effects of dif- 
fering kinds of health care on 
outcomes of illness. He will 
succeed Dr. Lowell Bellin, now 
Commissioner of Health of 
New York City, as Head of the 
Division. 


Cancer Institute Aide Retires 


Mrs. Ida M. Fennar, execu- 
tive secretary in the Institute 
of Cancer Research, CU, chose 
early retirement this fall after 
over 23 years of service. 

Mrs. Fennar joined the Uni- 
versity in June 1952 ag secre- 
tary to Dr. Alfred Gellhorn, 
then director of the Institute. 
In 1969 she became secretary 
to James S. Quirk, the Insti- 
Qiures Deputy Director. 

Mrs. Fennar lives in Engle- 
wood, New Jersey. She has 
three children and is the 
grandmother of two. Her plans 


for the future include exten- 
sive traveling with her hus- 
band, Albertus. 


Mrs, Ida Fennar 


Frank Vaccarelli Receives 
Promotion to Head Gardener 


Frank Vaccarelli was _ re- 
cently promoted to head gar- 
dener of Presbyterian Hospital. 

He joined the Maintenance 
Department 15 years ago as a 
groundsman, and later became 
assistant gardener. He took 
classes on exterior landscaping 
at. the Bronx Botanical Gar- 
dens, but admits his best les- 
sons in coaxing a canna up 
from the earth and trimming 
a linden tree came from prac- 
tical experience. 

Mr. Vaccarelli and his staff 
maintain the beauty of the ex- 
tensive Medical Center gar- 
dens. They take the windiness 
of Washington Heights into 
consideration, working practi- 
cality into the design. They 
choose short, stocky specimens 
such as begonias and vinca 
plants, and shield them with 
attractive hedges. 

A recent beautifying project 
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the staff has undertaken has 
been the planting of ground 
cover on the 165th Street bank 
of Atchley Pavilion. Next 
spring, the covering of crown 
vetch will bloom into pink 
flowers over the pipes installed 
for the Medical Center’s new 
air conditioning system. 

Mr. Vaccarelli and his men 
are also responsible for keep- 
ing the parking garage and 
sidewalks attractive and clean. 

Mr. Vaccarelli lives in Iselin, 
New Jersey, and has his own 
garden. He and his wife, 
Nickie, have two children, 
Margie and John. 

He’s a painter whose impres- 
sionist works have graced the 
famed Washington Square Art 
Exhibits. An avid fisherman, 
he enjoys going on fluke and 
bluefish expeditions on a 
motorboat he won at this year’s 
Asbury Park Boat Show. 
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Physician, PH, and Associate in Clinical Medi- 
cine, P&S, attended the Second NATO Ad- 
vanced Study Institute on the Biliary System, 
in Aalborg, Denmark, and the Second Interna- 
tional Gstaad Symposium on the Liver, in 
Gstaad, Switzerland. 

At the Nato Institute Dr. Stanley E. Bradley 
chaired an opening session on Membranes and 
Transport Mechanisms. At the Gstaad Sym- 
posium he chaired a session on Quantification 
of Hepatic Blood Flow and Uptake and pre- 
sented a paper Bioelectric Potentials in Canali- 
cular Bile Formation in the Rat. 

Following these meetings the Drs. Bradley 
visited Professors Jules Stahl and Fréderic 
Stephan (both former Fellows in Medicine at 
Presbyterian Hospital) at the Hospices Civils 
and the University of Strasbourg in France to 
discuss collaborative studies now in progress. 


Dr. Guy D. Potter, Attending Radiologist, 
PH, and Professor of Radiology, P&S, lectured 
on Radiology of the Sinuses at the George 
Washington University Medical Center in 
Washington, D.C. 

He was also guest speaker at the meeting of 
the Washington, D.C. Chapter of the American 
College of Radiology on The Opacified Sinus: 
Tumor or Infection. 

He spoke on Tomography of the Ear during 
a seminar-workshop at the University of Wis- 
consin Center for Health Sciences, in Madison. 


Dr. Sol Spiegelman, University Professor 
and Director, Institute of Cancer Research, CU, 
presented an invited paper, Evidence for RNA 
Tumor Viruses in Human Cancer, at the 
Fourth Scandinavian Virus Symposium in Oslo, 
Norway. 

He delivered the opening plenary lecture, A 
Molecular Approach to the Etiology of Human 
Cancer, at the 25th International Congress of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry, held in Jerusalem. 


Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, Associate Attending 
Dental Surgeon, PH, and Assistant Dean for 
Postgraduate Education, DOS, has been ap- 
pointed consultant to the Council on Dental 
Education and reappointed to the Hospital Den- 
tal Services Committee on Accreditation by the 
board of trustees of the American Dental As- 
sociation. 


Dr. John F. O’Connor, Associate Attending 
Psychiatrist, PH, and Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry, P&S, recently was course 
director of the first postgraduate program on 
human sexuality given at the Medical Center. 


Dr. Joe G. Hollyfield, Associate Professor of 
Anatomy in Ophthalmology, P&S, received a 
Research Career Development Award from the 
National Institutes of Health, National Eye 
Institute. 

Dr. Hollyfield recently participated in the Na- 
tional Retinitis Pigmentosa Foundation Work- 
shop held at the Endicott House, Dedham, 
Massachusetts. At the Third Symposium on 
the Structure of the Eye held in Japan, he de- 
livered a paper, Comparative Studies on the 
Phagocytic Capability of the Pigment Epithe- 
lium. At a symposium at the National Eye In- 
stitute, NIH, in Bethesda, Maryland, he spoke 
on The Phagocytic Role of the Pigment Epithe- 
lium. At a symposium sponsored by Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, he dis- 
cussed Interactions between the Retina and 
Pigment Epithelium during Development Ne- 
cessary for Photoreceptor Outer Segment Dif- 
ferentiation. 


Dr. Alan R. Shalita was named associate 
professor and head of the division of dermatol- 
ogy in the department of medicine of Down- 
state Medical Center last month. He was form- 
erly Assistant Attending Dermatologist, PH, 
and Assistant Professor of Dermatology, P&S. 


Dr. James S. Todd, Assistant Surgeon, PH, 
and Instructor in Surgery, P&S, has been 
elected chairman of the board of trustees of the 


Medical Society of New Jersey. He is also cur- 
rently president of the Bergen Regional Com- 
munity Blood Bank, and spokesman on National 
Health Insurance for the American Medical 
Association. In this latter capacity Dr. Todd 
has appeared on numerous panels and television 
interview programs both on the East and West 
coasts. 


Dr. Robert Gottsegen, Attending Dental 
Surgeon, PH, Professor of Dentistry and Di- 
rector of Periodontics and Continuing Educa- 
tion, DOS, presented a program on “Success or 
Failure in Periodontal Therapy: a Retrospec- 
tive Assessment” at the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Periodontology in Min- 
neapolis. 

He also served as consultant in dentistry to 
the National Commission on Diabetes. 

Currently Dr. Gottsegen is chairman of the 
Periodontal Advisory Committee to the Com- 
mission on Accreditation of the American 
Dental Association. 





¢ 
Dr. Robert Gottsegen 


Dr. Harold Speert, Assistant Attending Ob- 
stetrician and Gynecologist, PH, and Assistant 
Professor, Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
P&S, presented Cesarean Section: A Pictorial 
History at the fall meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire section, American College of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynecologists and the New Hamp- 
shire OB-GYN Society. 


Dr. Barbara W. Low, Professor of Biochem- 
istry, P&S, has been invited to attend the 
Jubilee Celebration of the 50th Anniversary of 
the Japanese Biochemical Society in Tokyo in 
November and to present a paper in one of the 
symposia. She then intends to spend some time 
working on the snake venom neurotoxins with 
Professor Nobuo Tamiya at Tohoku University 
at the invitation of the Japan Society for the 
Promotion of Science under their visiting pro- 
fessorship program, 


Dr. Harry Seneca, Associate Attending Urol- 
ogist, PH, and Associate Professor of Urology, 
P&S, received the 1975 Hugh Hampton Young 
Award at the American Urological Association 
convention in Miami Beach, Florida. 


Dr. Andre F. Cournand, Consultant in Medi- 
cine, PH, Professor Emeritus and Special Lec- 
turer in Medicine, P&S, was one of 35 Nobel 
Laureates scheduled to discuss The Future of 
Science at the Eleventh Annual Nobel Confer- 
ence at Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Minnesota. 


Drs. Donald Kornfeld, Attending Psychia- 
trist, PH, and Professor of Clinical Psychiatry, 
P&S, and Stanley Heller, Assistant Attending 
Psychiatrist, PH, and Assistant Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry, P&S, participated in the 
National Invitational Conference on Emotional 
Stress and Heart Disease held at Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina. 


Dr. Welton M. Gersony, Attending Pedia- 
trician and Director of the Division of Pedi- 
atric Cardiology, PH, and Professor of Pedi- 
atrics, P&S, was an invited participant at an 
International Symposium on Reconstruction of 
the Right Heart, in Bergamo, Italy. 

As visiting professor, Dr. Gersony later lec- 
tured at the Universitats-Frauenklinik in 
Zurich, Switzerland; and in London, England 
at the Cardio-thoracic Institute, and Great 
Ormand Street Hospital for Sick Children. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 


Diane E, Straus is engaged to Carll Tucker III. A March wed- 
ding is planned. 

Mr. Tucker is the son of Mrs. Carll Tucker Jr., President of 
the Board of Women Managers of the Babies Hospital and a 
Trustee of the Presbyterian Hospital. He is the grandson of 
Mrs. Carll Tucker, also a member of the Board of Women Man- 
agers and a member of the Corporation of the Presbyterian 
Hospital. 


e WEDDINGS 


Andrea Hadley was married to Dr. David Z. Myerberg on 
November 2 in Tappan, New York. Dr. Myerberg is a resident, 
Pediatric Service, PH. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Alfred Lamme, Department of Neurology, whose photomicro- 
graphs captured first and second places in the 2 x 2 color slide 
category at the 45th Annual Meeting of the Biological Photo- 
graphic Association in Phoenix, Arizona, this summer. Mr. 
Lamme also won the Medical World News Award—a silver tray 
by Tiffany and $100. At the meeting, Eric V. Gravé, Urology, 
was elected Fellow and Margaret G. Cubberly of the Eye Insti- 
tute served as a judge. 


The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Linda Ann Hoag, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, 
Medical Nursing Office; Marita Carag, from assistant head 
nurse to head nurse, PH 4; Nasrin Vaziri Kermani, from staff 
nurse to head nurse, PH 18 SCICU; Daphne Momoh, from staff 
nurse to head nurse, PH 4; Emilie Bondoc, from staff nurse to 
head nurse, PH 18 OR; Minda Pacot, from staff nurse to head 
nurse, PH 18 OR; Annette Boyce, from staff nurse to head 
nurse, PH 14C; Nancy Moree, from staff nurse to head nurse, 
PH 12W;; and June Weiss, from head nurse to supervisor, PH 12. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 


Mary A. Ehrlich, clinical audiologist, PH, co-authored the 
article Application of Acoustic Impedance Measurement to 
Clinical Pediatric Practice which ran in the May issue of 
Pediatrics. 


Althea M. Jones, Associate Professor of Physical Therapy, 
CU, was a special lecturer in a postgraduate course in Neurology 
for Occupational Therapists held at the University of Toronto 
on October 30 and 31. 

Chaplain William J. Boone recently traveled to Minneapolis 
for the annual meeting of the Association for Clinical Pastoral 
Education, which celebrated its 50th anniversary. Prior to the 
meeting, he met with the Association’s House of Delegates, as 
a representative of its Eastern Region. 

Hilary Witkin, Assistant Editor of The Stethoscope, Depart- 
ment of Public Interest, PH, has been selected a member of the 
Cloisters’ educational advisory committee. 


When Casey Stengel was called up to the Highest League last 
September, Joey Lazzopina, Respiratory Therapy Dept., PH, 
had cause to feel especially down about his passing. A fan of the 
Mets since the franchise began here, Joey used to drop in on 
them in their Florida training camp. That’s where he got to 
know the Perfessor. “Casey was never one to put on airs, and 
he was always ready to talk to you about things like how to steal 
on lefthanders or the 1962 Mets,” recalls Joey. 





z 


Robert E. Lee 
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Joey Lazzopina, with Casey 


e FAREWELL TO 


Robert E. Lee, who recently retired, having served Psychi- 
atric Institute for 28% years. Upon retirement, Mr. Lee received 
a plaque honoring his volunteer service for as many years to the 
Institute Employees’ Federal Credit Union, the last 7% years 
as its president. 
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Dr. Phillip Polatin, Consultant in Psychi- 
atry, PH, and Professor Emeritus of Clinical 
Psychiatry, P&S, wrote Chapter 16, “The Para- 
noid States,” for the revised edition of The 
Comprehensive Textbook of Psychiatry, eds. 
Freedman, Kaplan, Sadock, Vol. 1, 2nd edition, 
Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md., 1975. 

Dr. Arthur Gerard DeVoe, Consultant in 
Ophthalmology, PH, and Professor Emeritus of 
Ophthalmology, P&S, gave the Verhoeff Lec- 
ture at the annual meeting of the American 
Ophthalmological Society at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia. He spoke on Present Status of the Cata- 
ract Operation. 


Dr. Roy H. Petrie, Assistant Attending Ob- 
stetrician and Gynecologist, PH, and Assistant 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, P&S, 
lectured on Intrapartum Management of Fetal 
Stress-Distress, Antepartum Fetal Stress Test- 
ing, and Pharmacologically Induced Intrapar- 
tum Fetal Cardiotocodynamics, at a postgradu- 
ate course on fetal monitoring at the Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 
He also participated in workshops on drugs in 
pregnancy. 

At an international symposium on Arenaviral 
Infections of Public Health Importance, held 
in Atlanta, Georgia, Dr. John D. Frame, Ad- 
junct Associate Professor of Public Health, CU, 
discussed Surveillance of Lassa Fever in Mis- 
sionaries Stationed in West Africa. 





Dr, Paul D. Ellner 


Dr. John D. Frame 


Dr. Paul D. Eliner, Director, Clinical Micro- 
biology Service, PH, and Professor of Microbi- 
ology, P&S, lectured on Special Considerations 
for Fastidious Organisms and New Methods of 
Bacterial Identification and Their Interpreta- 
tion in a course on clinical pathology while he 
attended a conference on Clinical Relevance in 
Microbiology, held by the College of American 
Pathologists in Aspen, Colorado. 

Dr. Ellner lectured on Surgical Infections in 
the annual Recent Advances in Medical Micro- 
biology course sponsored by the Bronx-Lebanon 
Hospital Center and the Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine. 


Dr. Charles S. Neer II, Attending Orthopedic 
Surgeon, PH, and Professor of Clinical Ortho- 
pedic Surgery, P&S, discussed Total Shoulder 
Replacement at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Orthopaedic Association in Hot Springs, 
Virginia. 

Dr. Neer was guest lecturer at the course on 
Injuries of the Upper Extremity sponsored by 
the Maine Orthopaedic Society and American 
Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons in Portland, 
Maine. He spoke on Complicated Shoulder 
Fractures and Cuff Tears with and without 
Fractures. 


Dr. Dickson Despommier, Associate Profes- 
sor of Public Health (Parasitology), CU, was a 
guest investigator at the Trudeau Institute for 
Medical Research, at Saranac Lake, New York, 
where he collaborated with Dr. Douglas Mc- 
Gregor on research into the role of T and B, 
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cells in protective immunity against Trichinella 
spiralis. 

Dr. Despommier presented an invited paper, 
The Role of T-cells in Protection against Tri- 
chinella Spiralis in the Rat at the Protection 
against Parasites session at the European Im- 
munology Meeting held in Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. 


Dr. Hans Kaunitz, Clinical Professor of Pa- 
thology, P&S, chaired one of the sessions of 
the Xth International Congress of Nutrition 
held in Kyoto, Japan, and presented the paper, 
Comparison of Medium-Chain Triglycerides 
(MCT) and Other Fats in a Reducing Diet. Co- 
author was Ruth E. Johnson, Senior Research 
Worker, P&S, who also attended the Congress. 
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Dr, Emil Wirostko 


Dr. Hans Kaunitz 


As guest lecturers, Drs. Emil Wirostko, As- 
sistant Attending Ophthalmologist, PH, and 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Ophthalmology, 
P&S, and Lewis Johnson, Assistant Attending 
Pathologist, PH, and Assistant Professor of 
Pathology, P&S, discussed The Etiology and 
Therapy of Uveitis at Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, and Etiology and Treatment of Uvei- 
tis at New York Medical College. 


At a symposium on Gram-Negative Infec- 
tions—Drugs and Therapy, held in Boston, 
Dr. Harold C. Neu, Attending Physician, and 
Director, Division of Infectious Diseases, PH, ' 
and Professor of Medicine, P&S, spoke oo 
Clinical Pharmacology and Toxicology of the 
Newer Injectable Antibiotics. 

At a symposium on Basis for the Clinical 
Use of Aminoglycoside Antibiotics, held in Chi- 
cago, Dr. Neu chaired a session on pharma- 
cologic basis, was one of the speakers on Man- 
agement of Gram-Negative Bacteremia, and 
discussed Systemic Adult Infections. 

At a symposium on Gram-Negative Sepsis, 
held in Atlanta, he spoke on Pharmacology of 
Aminoglycosides and Hospital-Acquired Infec- 
tions. 

Dr, Neu was the moderator of a symposium 
on the Clinical Use of Aminoglycoside Anti- 
biotics in the Treatment of Gram-Negative In- 
fections, presented by Columbia’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. It was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

He spoke on /n-Vitro Activity and Human 
Pharmacology of Aminoglycoside Antibiotics. 

As guest lecturer at the American College of 
Surgeons meetings in San Francisco, he dis- 
cussed Surgeons and Antibiotics—A Dangerous 
Combination ? 

At a course on Common Problems in Infec- 
tious Diseases, held at Mackinac Island, Michi- 
gan, Dr. Neu spoke on Gram-Negative Organ- 
isms, What Your Microbiology Laboratory Can 
Actually Do for You, Meningitis, Hepatitis, 
Diarrhea, and Meningococcal Prophylaxis. 

Dr. Stanley E. Bradley, Attending Physi- 
cian, PH, and Bard Professor of Medicine, 
P&S, and Dr. Geraldine P. Bradley, Assistant 
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